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Leaving aside Brossette's legal attainments, 
it is with his career as a man of letters that 
this paper is most concerned. Early the friend 
and correspondent of Boileau, for many years 
on familiar terms with J. B. Rousseau, know- 
ing Voltaire and exchanging letters with him, 
visiting the actor Baron at Paris, and receiving 
at Lyon, en passant, a visit from the early his- 
torian of Italian comedy, il Signore Riccoboni, 
we have in Brossette a man who was peculiarly 
well-informed regarding the literary matters 
of his time, and a man whose career must have 
done much to increase the influence of literary 
culture. Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
by him was the example given to other literary 
workers in the same field. He believed that 
in literary work, as in legal work, it was neces- 
sary to be well supplied with documents before 
a start could be made. His work upon Boileau 
and Regnier and what can be learned re- 
garding the proposed work on Moli&re, prove 
that he was applying a scientific method to the 
study of French authors. 

From one modern standpoint he may be 
criticized as over-credulous, as making the 
quantity of his notes supply their lacking 
quality, as deficient in judgment and discrimi- 
nation, and as being the servile type of com- 
mentator, too often praising and defending. 
But from anotherstandpoint more just and more 
liberal, Brossette should be praised as a pioneer 
in careful and serious research concerning the 
history of his own literature. 

The creative spirit had reached a high level, 
but the preservative and scholarly habit was 
in its early stages. Brossette typified the new 
movement. 

John R. Effinger, Jr. 
University of Michigan. 



HOBB Y-HORSICAL. 
It would probably prove a disappointing ex- 
periment — at least one not invariably satisfac- 
tory — if one were to rely, with the confidence 
once due to "But, O! but, O!,'* upon William 
Carew Hazlitt's recent Confessions of a Col- 
lector to excite a train of associated ideas 
which are drawn by Hobby-Horse. The author 
himself may be believed to have had in mind 
the uncertain character of such an experiment, 
and, with the wish to remove all chances of 



failure, to have taken an early occasion in the 
book to observe, quite incidentally, "There 
was nothing ' hobby-horsical,' to borrow Cole- 
ridge's expression, about the matter " (p. 3). 
The adjective is sure to accomplish the wished 
for purpose, but its limitation " Coleridge's," 
what of that ? Has not the professional nu- 
mismatist at last been ' taken in ' by a false 
superscription and date? Or, has he wished, 
for some innocent reason, to bring about a 
temporary disassociation, in the mind of his 
readers, between his chapters and a famous 
paragraph which it is difficult to forget ? Dear 
uncle Toby, the distinction between scarp and 
counterscarp will always be vitally important ; 
you shall not be robbed in your grave, nor 
shall the memorable reflections of your affec- 
tionate nephew Tristram be forgotten, no, not 
for even a day : 

" A man and his Hobby-Horse, though I can- 
not say that they act and re-act exactly after 
the same manner in which the soul and body 
do upon each other, yet, doubtless, there is a 
communication between them of some kind ; 
and my opinion rather is, that there is some- 
thing in it more of the manner of electrified 
bodies;— and that, by means of the heated 
parts of the rider, which come immediately 
into contact with the Hobby-Horse, — by long 
journies, and much friction, it so happens, that 
the body of the rider is at length filled as full 
of Hobby-Horsical matter as it can hold ; — so 
that if you are able to give but a clear descrip- 
tion of the nature of the one, you may form a 
pretty exact notion of the genius and character 
of the other." 

J. W. B. 



A FRENCH COLONY IN MICHIGAN. 
In 1760 the French settlements in what is now 
the state of Michigan passed with Canada into 
the hands of the English. But the transfer of 
governmental authority brought little change 
in the life and character of the colonies. 
British garrisons were stationed at Detroit and 
at Mackinaw: English traders followed and 
plied their business under the protection of 
the British flag, but few permanent English 
settlers found their way so far west during the 
period of British rule, and the hardy Norman- 
French pioneer was left to pursue his own 
career in the lake region. 

Detroit was the commercial, as well as the 
governmental , capital of the territory. Its pop- 
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